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exerted by you all, and is the greatest blessing to the people," but
at least there was a definite pledge from himself as future President.
"Henceforth, forever, we shall not allow a monarchical government
in our country."118
It is odd to recall that this baby Manchu emperor who was to
"enjoy without interruption the courteous treatment of the nation"
retired to the Japanese concession in Tientsin and in 1932 became
the Japanese puppet ruler of Manchuria; and that his bitter but fickle
opponent Wang Ching-wei also sold out to the Japanese in 1938.
On the same day as the abdication the "illustrious government**,
led by the Provisional President, Sun Yat-sen, enacted a drama
which greatly surprised foreign observers. Immemorially the Chinese
have "worshipped'* their ancestors and many everyday customs,
and, indeed, the whole system of family life, hinge on the idea that
the spirits of departed persons influence current affairs and require
ceremonies in their honour if they are to rest in peace. Confucius,
Mencius and other philosophers laid considerable emphasis on the
proper observance of such ceremonies. It will be remembered the
Baby Emperor in his edict of October 30, 1911, after referring to
the troubled state of China, said: "The spirits of our nine late
emperors are unable properly to enjoy sacrifices". That statement
was more than a reason for seeking an end to public disorders; it
was an appeal to the conscience of the nation. The last purely
Chinese dynasty, before the Manchu, was the Ming (A.D. 1368-1644)
and now, in the moment of success, Sun Yat-sen and his revolu-
tionary government made a formal pilgrimage to the mausoleum of
the first Ming emperor. It was a remarkable sight. On a slope of
the hills outside the city of Nanking there is an avenue of huge stone
images of animals and warriors, leading to the tomb of Tai Tsu,
the founder of the Ming dynasty. Up this avenue marched Sun
Yat-sen and his republican friends in smart western-style military
uniforms; with a small, but effective, military band playing trumpets
and a big drum. They were followed by civil officials in western
suits, crowds in Chinese dress and flag-bearers with the new repub-
lican flag. By the tomb at the end of the avenue stood a guard of
honour with fixed bayonets.
After the usual sacrifice had been offered, a secretary made an
oration to the spirit of the founder of the Ming dynasty. It began
with praise for his valour and then stated: "But your descendants
were degenerate and failed to carry on your glorious heritage; they
entrusted the reins of government to bad men, and pursued a short-